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A PASS-KEY TO THE DOMAIN OF By 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 


PRACTICE’ 


Here is the Key: “Keep each individual busy at his 
highest normal level of successful achievement that 
he may be happy, useful, and good.” Let the reader 
repeat it, emphasizing in turn the items—“keep each 
individual busy,” “his highest normal level,” “sue- 
cessful achievement,” “happy, 

I wish to pay tribute to Henry H. Goddard for 
having inspired it. About forty years ago the 
Governor of Iowa asked me to visit institutions for 
the feeble-minded in the United States and report 
what recommendations could be made for the treat- 
ment of the feeble-minded children in Iowa. The 
first place I went to was the Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey, where Goddard had inaugurated an 
experiment which was a masterpiece of basic and 
enduring significance in applied psychology. I spent 
a week there observing the operations. Here were 
465 feeble-minded children among whom more than 
the upper half proved to be a colony of happy, suc- 

1A paper prepared for SCHOOL AND Society by the late 
Dr. Seashore shortly before his death on October 16, 
1949.— Editor. 
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useful,” and “good.” 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
cessful, useful, and good individuals. This was, to me, 
a grand revelation. 

Goddard’s theory was this: examine each individual 
and find out what remnant capacities he may have; 
make a job analysis of all the things in which these 
children can help; then assign each child to a job in 
which he can show competence and gain self-respect 
as a successful individual. 

Cleaning, for example, was divided into five grades 
of which the lowest was sweeping the sidewalk and 
The 


thing was done about chores in the barn in which the 


the highest was dusting the furniture. same 
lowest was cleaning the stalls and the highest weighing 
and separating the milk in the early hours of th 
morning. In the yard work the lowest grade was 
spading, and highest was cutting and arranging the 
flowers for daily decorations throughout the institu- 
tion. There were five grades of responsibility for 
helping the low-grade children who were quite help- 
less in eating, dressing, and general adjustment. It 
was inspiring to see how those who had been assigned 
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to these different levels of humanitarian helpfulness 
behaved like little nurses, each caring for an assigned 
individual or group of patients with full responsibil- 
ity, socially adjusted to the community. 

Some very strange jobs came into evidence. For 
example, in the feeding yard one boy had chosen to 
to salvage 


In talking with him I 


that he was perfectly happy with his assign- 


stay all day in the pig-pen “silver” that 


into the swill trough. 


came 
found 


ment, did not get bored or tired of it, and felt that 


he had quite an income at the rate of five cents per 
item recovered. Sometimes he salvaged as many as a 
dozen teaspoons in a day. The pig-sty was a healthy 
environment for him: fresh air, successful business, 
no unreasonable competition, and freedom from re- 
pression. He stood up, a well-built eighteen-year-old 
lad, proud citizen of the community, enjoying selt- 
This 


training 


respect, adulating himself for a job well done. 
general attitude 


school. 


busy. It 


prevailed throughout the 
Everybody who could do anything was kept 


is characteristic of the feeble-minded that 


they do not suffer from monotony or boredom, but 
thrive on a fixed routine life. The experiment was a 
demonstration of a noble democracy at this level. 
Upon my return I reported to the Governor, elabo- 
rating this key to the treatment of the feeble-minded. 
The head of our institution for the feeble-minded, Dr. 
Mobridge, 


the policy and put it into operation in his institution. 


immediately recognized the significance of 


But even more significantly, this principle had wide- 
spread reverberations which are felt throughout the 
state to this day, in realization of its profound social 
and educational significance in the care for the de- 
pendent, criminal, and otherwise socially, education- 
ally, and economically maladjusted individuals. 
When I 
asked me to report to the faculty meeting of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. 


in action a theory of higher education which can be 


returned to the university the president 
I reported that I had observed 
applied to the handling of every student in the uni- 
versity from the freshman to the graduate student; 
and I pointed out that it applies also to the treatment 

» individual in our charitable institutions, in our 
I also 


pointed to the significance of the rule in academic 


publie schools, the home, and the community. 


administration and recommended it as a measure for 
an evaluation of progress in education. 


The key defines educational theory and practice 


operationally. There are two factors: it names a 


comprehensive goal—happiness, success, and good- 
ness; it points to basie principles for reaching this 
goal. 

and remote, must be: 


both immediate 


(1) intellectually, emotionally, socially, and vocation- 


The goal, 


Vou. 70, No. 1. 


ally sound; (2) planned for the individual or 
needs, interests, capacities, and resources; an 
acceptable to the individual in his natural design { 
living. 

The method implies: (1) discovery and analysis 0; 


the individual interests, natural ability, needs, 


resources; (2) motivation for an active rather th; 


a passive approach to learning; (3) recognition 0; 
reward in the satisfaction of achievement. 
This conception is notably timely today as it eon. 


Act for the complete remodeling of secondary educa. 
Ht is 
recommendations for the rebuilding of the New York 


tion in England. in accord with the current 
City school system, and it embodies the basie pro. 
gressive tendencies in our postwar movement for the 
remodeling of our entire American educational sys. 
tem at all levels. 

It is of course recognized that countless other keys 
to the exploration of education are available. | 
would be the last to claim originality or universality 
for this key. 
The operational statement must be applied 


Manifestly, the key is incomplete and 
selective. 
in principle and symbolically wherever it is to operate, 

This key enables us to set up a check list of items 
in terms of which we may evaluate educational move- 
ments historically. Witness its role in the evaluatior 
of fortes and faults in educational goals, curricula, 
methods, motivation, planning, economies, designs for 
living, human relations, vocational education, and 
extracurricular activites. 

It is a guide in the development and use of educa- 
Witness 
measurements of 


its role in all forms of 
capacity, ability, 
It thus lays 


tions for sectioning on the basis of ability, admissior 


tion techniques. 
tests 
achievement at all age levels. 


and 


to project activities, honors courses, terminal cur- 
ricula, social adjustment, and clinical therapy. 

It is likewise a key to all kinds of progressive and 
reconstructive movements in the formulation of ed 
ucational aims and ideals. Thus, it favors recogni- 
tion of student-centered education, freedom to lear: 
versus being taught, development of the experimental 
attitude, awakening of the creative urge. It plays 
an important role in social and industrial administra- 
tion as in the planning of the work, the selection an 
evaluation of members of the staff, building of morale, 
and promotional research. 

In general, it furnishes the matrix for psychology 
and philosophy of work and play. The recognition 
of principal individual differences herein involved 1s 
the greatest contribution to education that has com 


out of psychology. 
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FUNCTIONAL COURSES IN MEASUREMENT 
AND EVALUATION 


Victor H. Nott and Marvin D. GiocKk 
Michigan State College 


PROFESSIONAL courses for prospective teachers are 

t always regarded as the most practical. In some 
instanees it is not easy to convince students of their 
This is not to say that all 

courses required of teachers must be demonstrably and 


current 


. mediately practical. Such a criterion by itself 
Ww ork 


would be rather patently limited. It is true, however, 
i ss that there are courses whose usefulness is more obvi- 
tor the ous and immediate than others. Among some usually 
lal sys. so regarded are those in measurement and evaluation. 
No matter what a teacher may know about history or 
methods or philosophy of education, he must, as part 
of his work, measure and evaluate the status and prog- 
ress of his pupils. He usually is required to make 
some sort of report and to give some kind of mark. 
appued It is not always easy, however, to tie up the work in 
perate, courses in educational and psychological measurement 
f items with the classroom. There is often a feeling of need 
| move- on the part of instructors in such courses to provide 
their students with experience in the use and inter- 
rricula, pretation of measuring instruments of various types 


rns for in an actual school situation. The students are also 


likely to appreciate an opportunity for this kind of 
experience. Coupled with this is a need for assistance 
on the part of teachers and administrators in setting 
ip and carrying on a testing program. They are in- 
terested in the possibility but are often at a loss as 
to where and how to begin. 

Over a period of nearly ten years a type of co- 
operation has been developing between certain meas- 
urement courses offered by the division of education 
of Michigan State College and outlying school sys- 
tems, which seems to function rather well in meeting 
the needs mentioned above. A brief description of 
the nature of this co-operative program, its develop- 
ment, and the results attained may be helpful and 
suggestive to those responsible for such teacher-educa- 
tion programs elsewhere. 

The whole thing began with a call for help from a 
superintendent of a neighboring district. He wanted 
to give some tests but did not know what tests to give 
and had little idea of what was involved in such an 
undertaking. He was invited to come in and talk 
things over. What did he have in mind? What were 
his reasons for wanting to give tests? What did he 
hope to accomplish? What use could he make of re- 
sults thus obtained ? 

Generally such questions bring out either that one 


has some rather definite purposes in mind or that one 
perhaps just thinks it would be a good thing to give 
some tests. More often the former is true, in which 
case it is simple to assist in selecting some tests to 
meet the needs. Here the emphasis is on having the 
teachers select the tests. The importance of obtaining 
the greatest possible co-operation from the staff is 
stressed. One must realize that a good testing pro- 
gram evolves from the bottom up, not from the top 
down. Usually one is given an opportunity to look 
over a number of tests and to take them back to the 
teachers. They discuss the whole project. Seldom is 
there difficulty in making a selection. On the other 
hand, if the staff has no clear-cut purpose in mind, 
the college instructor may be invited to attend a teach- 
ers’ meeting and go over the program with them. The 
whole project is discussed and considerable time is 
given to consideration of ways in which the results are 
to be used. These conferences may result in formula- 
tion of some objectives or they may result in a deci- 
sion to give up the idea for the time being. Having 
formulated purposes and selected tests, a date is ten- 
tatively set for their administration. 

In the meantime much needs to be done on the cam- 
pus. The class in measurement has been told that a 
test or tests are_to be given at a certain school on a 
date agreed upon. Usually the day is selected to ¢eo- 
incide with a regular class meeting so that there will 
be the least possible interference with other classes. 
The class in measurement is organized into teams with 
from 3 to 5 members to a team. If tests are to be 
given in every grade from 1 to 8 and perhaps kinder- 
garten as well, nine teams may be needed. If the 
tests are to be given at the high-school! level the same 
kind of organization is necessary though it may be on 
a subject as well as grade basis here. Each team as- 
sumes the responsibility for administering a test to a 
given grade or grades in the co-operating school, and 
chooses one of its members to administer the test, 
while the others act as proctors. The students who are 
to administer the test meet with the instructor and to- 
gether they carefully go over procedures. Responsi- 
bilities of the examiners and proctors are carefully 
defined; nothing is taken for granted. The instruetor 
has alerted the class to specific situations which may 
develop. The importance of the proctors is empha- 
sized. During the next class period the teams meet 
and discuss procedures. The examiner of each team 
actually practices the directions using his team mem- 
bers as subjects. If a stop-watch is needed, it is op- 
erated during these practice periods. 

Generally students are transported to the school by 
college busses. Teams are directed to the respective 
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inder way. The instructor 


times, lt untoreseen 
training has been 

tle difficulty is experienced. 

xt class meeting a discussion of the group’s 


TOLOWS. 


experiences Questions are raised and solu- 


tions are found to difficulties. Criticisms are directed 
at the training given prior to administering the test. 
Motivation is high; 


The next step is to have each team choose one of its 


a real learning situation exists. 


members to administer the scoring otf the papers. 
After these leaders have carefully studied scoring pro- 
cedure, they meet with the instructor, spending a con- 
centrated hour on details and directions. It is pointed 
out that ‘good administration of tests is of little value 
if scoring is inaccurate. Leaders help to work out a 
The ad- 
method are pointed 


Methods 


of sampling for the checking of marked tests are dis- 


definite scoring procedure for their group. 
vantages of the “assembly line” 
out. Each student marks a part of a test. 
cussed. Understanding of the procedure involved in 
translating raw scores into standard scores, age equiv- 
forth The 


profiles and class 


alents, mental aces, and 50 is checked. 
methods for completing students’ 
summary charts are reviewed. As a result of this 
meeting each leader has planned the organization of 
his group for scoring and checking the booklets, mak- 
ing individual profiles, and setting up class summary 
sheets. The teams meet and, after a discussion of the 
elements involved in their job, each individual is given 
After the 


finished the groups are ready to make their 


un assignment to be 


completed on schedule. 
scoring is 
reports to the class. 

Interesting results found for individual pupils are 
brought out. Here is a testee who does very poorly 
on a written-problem test in arithmetie but ranks ex- 
ceptionally high on the nonverbal arithmetic test. He 
has also made a low score in reading achievement. 
This brings into focus the relationship between ability 
to read and ability to interpret written problems. 
Care must be exercised in drawing hasty conclusions, 
however. There are boys and girls who can read well 
and yet find great difficulty in solving verbal arith- 
metie problems. 

Class summaries are discussed. Quite often subject 
weaknesses and strengths are evident. Perhaps the 
teacher may emphasize one or two favorite areas to 
the neglect of others. One teacher may be a mathe- 
maties major and may enjoy teaching arithmetic more 
than anything else. Test results may substantiate this. 
The class is above the norm in arithmetie and below 
Care is exercised to avoid draw- 


Poor teaching may not be the 


it in all other areas. 
ing faulty conclusions. 
eause of a elass having achieved far below the norm. 


IQ’s, mental age and other factors must first be con- 
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Such comparisons may show that there has 
Often the first testine 


sidered. 
actually been good teaching. 
serves, among other purposes, to emphasize the need 
for further testing. 

After all the reports have been discussed and eritj. 
cized, each group is ready to revise and reorganize jts 
summary so that it may be sent back to the school, 
School officials then meet with the instructor and the 
reports are carefully reviewed. Suggestions are giyey 
for a sound course of action in light of the test re. 
sults. 


discussed, and a definite program is set up if possible, 


Future plans for test administration are also 


This discussion so tar has been chiefly concerned 
However, a large number of indi- 
There are 


always instances in which results of a group intel- 


with group testing. 
vidual examinations may also be given. 


ligence test may seem too high or too low, or where a 
group test result may not agree at all with the teach. 
er’s estimate of a child’s ability. In these situations 
an individual test may be advised as a check. Stu- 
dents taking courses in individual examining are thus 
made a definite and important part of the whole pro- 
gram. 

It is not difficult to point out the values which have 
acerued from this ¢co-operative program. Schools 
have benefited from the proper administration and 
interpretation of tests which have met their needs. 
These tests have not been filed away without putting 
the results to work. 

The program has proved to be an excellent method 
for inservice education of school personnel. With the 
assistance rendered by the college, teachers have con- 
They are likely 
to accept the advice given to them on the basis ot 
these results because they have developed an under- 
standing of this whole area of evaluation which they 
did not have before. The usefulness of this type of 
service is attested by the fact that we regularly have 
more calls for help than we can meet. 

How has the program been of value to the meas- 
It emphasizes the need for learn- 


fidence in the results of the program. 


urement classes? 
ing more about the proper attitudes, techniques, skills, 
and knowledges that are necessary to the effective 
completion of a testing program. With this kind of 
motivation it is not necessary to explain why it is im- 
portant for students to know something about evalua- 
tion procedures. The students are not participating 
in an academic laboratory experiment, but in the job 
they will soon be doing as teachers. 
How does the college benefit from this co-operative 
Much good will has been fostered by this 
Publie schools look to the division of edu- 
In this instance they 


service ? 

program. 
eation for guidance and service. 
have definitely accredited the department with leader- 
ship in the field, and the work has become a strong 


foree in public relations. 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION’ 


Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.—Virgil, 


t because we repudiate with all our strength the idea 

t a man’s manners or his morals, his IQ or his capac- 

for democratic behavior, might be limited by race, 
that the color of a man’s skin, the shape of his head or 
the waviness of his hair might carry with it either an 
:bility or a disability, there is no reason for going to the 
pposite extreme and insisting that because we cannot 
explain the consistent occurrence of certain traits among 
the majority of the German people, or the Italian people, 
r the English people, by their Race, that those traits 
We need not believe that the inhabitants 


f Hamburg or Essen, or Naples, or Plymouth are all just 


aren’t there. 


‘‘neople like ourselves.’’—Margaret Mead, ‘‘And Keep 
Your Powder Dry.’’3 

NEWSPAPER readers who can tear themselves away 
from the sports and comic pages and glance at the 
news columns and advertisements will no doubt ob- 
tain the impression that human relationships are a 
primary concern to society. A closer analysis of the 
daily oeeurrences will convince even the skeptical that 
tension exists among various racial, religious, and 
other groups in American life. Nearly every day finds 
some group battling for a greater measure of the 
rights and privileges which are constitutionally and 
ethically due all citizens. That this situation may be 
laid, in part, at the door of suspicion-breeding igno- 
rance of other people’s way of life and thought has 
been felt for some time by many teachers and educa- 
tors. The consequent campaign in behalf of intereul- 
tural or intergroup education? has attracted wide- 
spread participation and interest. Not only teachers 
and other educational personnel, but also churchmen, 
municipal administrators, leaders in labor and man- 
agement, purveyors of entertainment, and social work- 
ers are putting forth considerable zeal and energy to 
teach the millions how to get along with each other 
regardless of racial, religious, or other differences. 
None of these efforts is superfluous, if one keeps in 
mind the ill will and rancor resulting from such in- 

1For a discussion of the literature of 1943-1946, see 
W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Intercultural Edueation,’’ ScHOoL 
AND Society, 64: 67-71, July 27, 1946. 

* Book I, line 574, 

’ New York: Morrow, 1942, pp. 18-19. 

* Strangely enough, neither term appears in C. V. Good, 
editor, ‘‘ Dictionary of Education’’ (New York: MeGraw- 
Hill, 1945). 

5L, A. Cook, ‘‘Intergroup Education,’’ Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XVII, October, 1947, pp. 266, 274-275. 
This is an excellent survey of 77 publications, nearly all 
of them issued since 1943. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
cidents as the recent Spellman-Roosevelt exchange of 
opinion. Even more action is immediately required, 
if the United States is to justify fully its claim of e 
pluribus unum. 

Careful students of the constantly growing litera- 
ture on intergroup education have pointed out the 
major change that has taken place since the days 
when good will was generated by occasional school as- 
semblies and by the survey of racial, national, and 
religious contributions to American life. Develop- 
ments along these lines of more recent date indicate 
that the program of enlightening children and youth 
with respect to the virtues of the country’s constituent 
groups takes the form of curriculum revision, teacher 
education and re-education, school-community ¢o-op- 
eration, plus other techniques utilizing the content and 
methodology of the sciences of human growth, psy- 
chology, and sociology.® The writings to be discussed 
in the following pages reflect, to a large extent, this 
broadened attack upon the pressing problem of inter- 
group education. 

How parents, teachers, and others contributing to- 
ward youth welfare can influence the development of 
salutary ways of behavior vis-a-vis persons of differ- 
ent racial, religious, and national backgrounds is de- 
seribed concretely by the contributors to 
“Intercultural Attitudes in the Making,” the ninth 
Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, whose position of leadership in 


eleven 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 


American education needs no definition, and William 
Van Til, professor of education at the University of 
Illinois, this volume begins with the former’s analysis 
of the underlying principles of intercultural educa- 
tion, which aims “at the best possible achievement of 
the values of participation with, acceptance of, and 
(p. 4). 
of whatever pedagogical ideology will find much to 


respect for others” The fairminded teacher 
agree with, both in this theoretical chapter and in the 
presentations of how intercultural education may be 
made functional in the home, in the youth clubs, and 
on the various precollegiate scholastic levels. The 
teaching of human relations, it would seem, is an area 
where a large degree of consensus could be achieved, 
It is, therefore, uncomfortably anomalous to find Dr. 
Kilpatrick insisting that intercultural education is in- 
separable from Progressive education and that it ean- 

6 Cf., L. Shapiro, ‘‘ Which Intercultural Education??’ 


(reprinted from Progressive Education, October, 1947), 
pp. 6-7. 
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not possibly thrive in the atmosphere of the tradi- 


tional, book-centered school, which he traces to the 


third century B.C. in Alexandria. Here is a most un- 
intercultural attitude of “Wer nicht mit uns, ist gege 

uns.” Instead of inviting all educators for a unified 
rn in favor of intergroup education, Kilpatrick 
seeks to drive a deep wedge among educators of vary- 
For the 


cam palig 


ing on purely ideological grounds. 


record, it should be stated that the Alexandrian school, 


views, 
which Kilpatrick disparages on account of its “learn- 


ing-about” technique, was itself an exemplar of a 


type of intercultural education that the twentieth cen- 


tury has not as yet achieved. It is difficult to under- 
stand why such a well-trained historian, as Kilpatrick 
has shown himself to be over three decades ago, should 
have overlooked “the noteworthy fact that for the 
first time 
there 


many races and 


in history [in third-century Alexandria] 
intermingled freely and tolerantly scholars from 


Hindoos, 


The Republic of Letters, 


nations: Greeks, Persians, 


Syrians, and Egyptians. 
Science, and Philosophy that knows no sectarian bias, 


no narrow nationalism, no racial discrimination, has 
arisen on earth.’’? Could the Alexandrian school edu- 
cate interculturally and be incapable of educating in- 
terculturally at one and the same time? Intercultural 
education is clearly not the peeuliar treasure of the 
Progressives. Dare one hope for leaders in the Pro- 
gressive movement to pay heed to their own preach- 
ments regarding fairness and respect to other 
All educators of good will ean find sug- 
the 
struggle for better human understanding in the prac- 
tical volume edited by Kilpatrick and Van Til. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s “Modern Education and Better 
Human one of the interesting Freedom 
Pamphlets edited by Frank N. Trager for the Anti- 


Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, repeats in greater 


viewpoints? 


gestions of considerable value for educational 


Relations,” 


or lesser degree the argument of the preceding book. 
The inclusion of “modern” in the title is a preliminary 
hint of the author’s position that human-relations edu- 
cation can only prosper in a Progressive milieu. The 
inevitable knockout of Alexandrian pedagogy is de- 
livered with even greater gusto: “. .. the Alexan- 
drian school has in its scheme no place for behavior, 
no regard for building moral character through actual 
conduct” (p. 13). Where unreasonable partisanship 
flourishes, scientific learning perishes. 

Most organizational "publications in intergroup edu- 
cation have hitherto emanated from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, American Council on Race 
National 


several edueational, religious, and social 


Relations, Conference of Christians and 


and C. F. Arrowood, ‘‘The History and Phi- 
losophy of Education: Ancient and Medieval’’ (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), pp. 475-476. 
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bodies. A newcomer to the field is the America, 
Council on Education, which, characteristically enough, 
has issued seven studies during the past two years! 
and has three others in preparation.® Of these, the 
most substantial study thus far seems to be “Inter. 
group Relations in Teaching Materials,” a report of 

committee under the chairmanship of James L. Hanley, 
superintendent of schools at Providence, and directed 
by Howard E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Recognizing that “anti-Semitic, 
antiforeign, anti-Negro, antichurch sentiments—one 
should lump them all as antisocial—are on the in. 
crease in the United States today” (p. 6), and that 
the development of good human relations is the task 
of all the constituent elements of society, the com. 
mittee nevertheless points up the role of the schools, 
“for their work and influence on pupils are more or- 
ganized, sustained, and systematic than are those of 
other agencies and institutions” (p. 11). And sine 
the textbook is still the major medium of instruction 
in the schools, it stands to reason that an objective in- 
vestigation of the textbooks’ content with reference 
to the treatment of the various groups in American 
society is called for. The committee, accordingly, 
studied the material bearing on intergroup relations 
in 266 textbooks and courses of study in social studies, 
biology, and literature representing levels from grade 
four through the second year of college. The general 
conclusion is: “Textbooks are not guilty of planned 
derogation of groups, but are guilty of failing to 
come to grips with basic issues in the complex prob- 
lems of human relations. Much material essential to 
the understanding of intergroup relations and pro- 
vocative of better relations is simply not presented to 
pupils” (p. 34). The remedy lies “not only in the 
careful revision of textbooks, but also in curriculun- 
remaking.” Elsewhere the authors acknowledge that 
the teacher is the key to the situation: “The way a 
text is used may reduce or increase the power of its 


printed pages on the minds and attitudes of pupils” 


(p. 13). The liberal quotations, unidentified however 
as to source, lend support to the analyses of the treat- 
ment of minority groups in textbooks, while the cor- 
rective data on the ethnie, racial, and religious groups 
should guide textbook writers toward the production 
of more accurate and representative accounts. Only 
occasionally (e.g., pp. 99, 172) does the book fall prey 
to the oversimplifications which it exposes in the text- 


8 Two publications, both issued by the Committee on 
Discrimination in College Admissions of the ACE, were 
unavailable at the time this article was prepared. Thes' 
are: ‘‘On Getting into College’’ and ‘‘ Factors Affecting 
the Admission: of High School Seniors to College.’’ 

®‘*Group Life in School,’’ ‘‘ Evaluation in Intergroup 
Edueation,’’ and ‘‘The Final Report of the Staff to the 
Committee.’’ 
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hooks. In all, this is a singular contribution to the 
literature on intergroup education. 

The other publications of the ACE are also useful, 
byt in a less spectacular way. Helen H. Jennings’s 
“Sociometry in Group Relations” is a detailed descrip- 
tion of how teachers may study the interaction of chil- 
dren in their classes and how they may make use of 
sociometrie techniques for educational purposes. So- 
ciometry, for those not in the “know,” is a simple, 
graphical description of “the entire structure of rela- 
tions existing at a given time among members of a 
given group” (p.11). These sociograms, prepared on 
the basis of the children’s preferences of companions, 
help the teacher combine the class into a co-operative, 
harmonious group. Some of these (e.g., p. 70) seem 
so complex that it is surprising that the author did 
not make use of colored lines to facilitate visualization 
A competent survey of 
yarious types of writings with a view toward utilizing 


of the various relationships. 


them for furthering the aims of intergroup education 
is furnished in “Literature for Human Understand- 
ng,’ by Hilda Taba and her staff. This booklet con- 
tains specifie suggestions of value to classroom teach- 
ers. A partially annotated bibliography of fiction and 
nonfiction is provided in the revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of “Reading Ladders for Human Relations,” by 
Dr. Taba and the same staff. This exceptionally well- 
organized publication, a fitting companion to the pre- 
ceding one, also offers useful methodological hints. A 
third contribution by Dr. Taba and some of her as- 
sistants is called “Curriculum in Intergroup Rela- 
tions.” This is a very detailed presentation of the 
techniques of curriculum reorganization and the meth- 
ods of teaching in intergroup education on the sec- 
ondary-school level. Reference to actual school situa- 
tions removes this bulletin from the category of 
long-winded discussions all too frequent in educational 
literature. 

No teacher can complain of a dearth of published 
material on the practices of intergroup education. In 
addition to those already discussed, there are many 
others which offer concrete guidance for instruction 
on various levels. “A Program of Intereultural Edu- 
ation in San Diego,” prepared by a committee of San 
Diego teachers under the chairmanship of William J. 
Stone, is a useful syllabus and resource manual. Con- 
siderable space is given to the utilization of holidays 
in advancing intergroup relations. Special attention 
is paid to bibliographies—publications, films, and re- 
cordings—and to sources of further information. A 
balance-sheet analysis of eleven approaches to the 
teaching of good human relations, as carried on in the 
Detroit public schools, is available from the pens of 
Marion Edman and Laurentine B. Collins under the 
title, “Promising Practices in Intergroup Education.” 
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The objective approach of the pamphlet should prove 
to be very instructive.!° The program in intergroup 
education at the University School of the Ohio State 
University is narrated in a bright-looking booklet, 
“Building Friendly Relations,” by Robert S. Gilchrist, 
Britain, Conn., State 
There is a bit 


Lothar Kahn (now at New 
Teachers College), and Robert Haas. 
of the uncritical about its content. Syllabi and pro- 
grams in intergroup education, elementary and sec- 
ondary, are summarized in an official bulletin, “Educa- 
tion for Unity in the Schools of New York State.” 
The photographs are excellent and the curricular back- 
grounds embody interesting information, but the re- 
ports of the actual practices in the school systems 
throughout the state are often vague and naive, oc- 
casionally bordering on the ridiculous (e.g., pp. 61, 
95). It is evident that the school superintendents of 
New York State have a great deal to learn themselves 
before they may be considered qualified to undertake 
the taxing work of intergroup education. 

Directions for developing programs of intercultural 
understanding in the junior high school are given in 
“Expanding Horizons,” a pamphlet written by Doris 
I. Boyd of the Beverly (Mass.) High School for the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. The ae- 
cent is on the encouragement of teachers, pupils, and 
parents to assume leadership. Some of the overlong 
textual matter might have been sacrificed in favor of 
a fuller and better annotated bibliography. A unique 
contribution to methods of intergroup education is the 
group of case studies of “Social Travel,” assembled 
by Edward G. Olsen, director of school and community 
relations, Washington State Office of Publie Relations. 
The author adds several hints and cautions about the 
organization of intercultural field trips. A practical 
manual for school administrative personnel has been 
published by the Commission on Intergroup Education 
of the American Association of School Administrators 
under a patriotic title, “From Sea to Shining Sea.” 
This report of the commission, the chairman of which 
was Charles H. Lake, Cleveland’s superintendent of 
schools, contains many suggestions regarding preserv- 
ice and inservice training, as well as the more custom- 
ary material on curriculum, methods, and community 
co-operation to be found in writings on intergroup 
education. 

At least two issues of educational journals have 
been devoted exclusively to intergroup education. The 


earlier one appeared as “Evaluation of Agencies and 
Programs in Intergroup Relations” in the Journal of 
Educational Sociology and was competently edited by 


10 An outline of the approaches described in the pam- 
phlet has been published by L. Shapiro and B. Golden- 
berg in the NEA Journal, February, 1948. Reprints may 
be secured from the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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‘o, now director of education in the Chicago 
» Anti-De 
national leaders in intergroup education— 
lore Brameld, H. H. Giles, Hilda Taba, and 


the results of their thinking 


famation League. An impressive 


contributes 

But only two articles appear to have 
1¢ for the educational practitioner, those 
the ACE, and by Dorothy 


Merideth and Burr of the University of 


Chicago Laboratory School. One would have liked to 


theoretical talk and more specific application 


» techniques of evaluation to actual situations in 


+ 


the schools. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
this 


The second issue, en- 


this compilation represents an early effort in 
phase in intergroup education. 
titled “Inter-g 


ciple,” 


Practice and Prin- 
Helen P. Mudgett of 
Some of 


the issue 


roup Edueation: 
was also well edited by 
the University of Minnesota for Hducation. 
the contributors are the same as those in 
edited by Dr. Shapiro, but the articles, on the whole, 
follow well-trodden paths. This symposium has pri- 
mary appeal for the teacher, as the earlier has for the 
administrator. 

lor some time there has been an awareness on the 
part of the more sensitized citizenry that American 
institutions of higher learning do not practice democ- 
racy in the degree that they preach it. For instanee, 
they do not in many cases admit students or appoint 
teachers on the basis of their qualifications, but rather 
faith. 
seems to be directed most often against the Catholie of 


according to race, color, and Diserimination 


foreign origin, the Jew, the person of Mexican or 
other “substandard” extraction, and especially the Ne- 
11 


ero. Two recent investigations disclose some sordid 


details. “Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
cation,” by David S. Berkowitz, E. Franklin Frazier, 
and Robert D. Leigh, 


examination of the factors operating against the ad- 


rather cautious statistical 


is a 


mission of students, particularly those of minority- 


group origin, to undergraduate and_ professional 


schools.'? This information underlay the recent es- 

11 For a_ well-documented study of discrimination 
against the Negro, see N. F. Goldstein, ‘‘The Roots of 
Prejudice against the Negro in the United States’’ (Bos- 
ton: Boston University Press, 1948). In his chapter, 
‘*Edueational Costs,’’ T. Brameld demonstrates that edu- 
cational bias, like crime, does not pay (R. M. Maclver, 
‘Discrimination and National Welfare,’’ New York, 
Harper, 1949, pp. 37-48). For more facts and figures, 
consult ‘Regional Education Interstate Compact,’’ Hear- 
before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. S. Senate, Eightieth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, on S. J. Res. 191 (Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 

12 Cf., F. Kingdon, ‘‘Discrimination in Medical Col- 
leges, >? American Vere iTy, Lx, October, 1945, pp. 391- 
399: and D. W. Dodson, ‘*Religious Prejudice in Col- 
leges,’? American Mercury, LXIII, July, 1946, pp. 5-13. 
Charges have been leveled within recent years at college 
administrators who show bias in regard to appointing and 


ings 
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tablishment of the State University of New York 
Another official statistical study, Henry G. Stetler’s 
“College Admission Practices with Respect to Rage. 
Religion and National Origin of Connecticut High 
School 
Commission of the State of Connecticut, leaves litt} 


Graduates,” sponsored by the Inter-Racia] 
room for doubt about the fact that certain groups ay 
purposely barred from higher education in numeroys 
institutions. Dr. Stetler’s research dealt with colleges 
in Connecticut, as well as with institutions all oye, 
the country, to which the state’s young people turn jy 


quest of higher learning. Here is a golden oppor 


tunity and challenge for the experts in intergroup 


education—to devise means whereby college trustees, 
administrators, and faculty members could be pre. 
vailed upon to practice the principles of intercultura] 
understanding which they frequently profess and 
which they cause to be taught to prospective teachers, 

Another significant aspect of the literature on in- 
tergroup relations is the increase in the number of 
research studies dealing with the mitigation of th 
psychological and sociological foundations of racial, 
ethnic, and religious bias. In “Problems of Preju- 
dice,” Eugene Hartley, a member of the department oi 
psychology at the College of the City of New York, 
reports the results of questionnaires administered to 
students in various colleges. Among his conclusions 
is one which states that “the general tolerance-intoler- 
ance function is unitary and its degree varies from in- 
dividual to individual and from group to group” (p. 


LET). 


on the modification of biased attitudes are reliably 


The large number of experimental researches 


and critically summarized in “Studies in Reduction of 
Prejudice” by Arnold M. Rose of Washington Uni- 
versity. This is a well-executed reference work which 
has considerable value for individuals planning to do 
research in this area. With its inclusive coverage and 
chapter summaries it is undoubtedly one of the most 
useful bibliographical studies in intergroup education. 
An over-all summary and an alphabetical bibliography 
would have 
Rose’s_ bulletin. 


enhanced the usefulness of Professor 
Covering to some extent the same 
ground is “The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions,” 
an interpretative and evaluative summary of 223 re- 
searches dealing with problems of ethnic, religious, 
and racial intergroup relations. This survey, pre- 
pared for the Social Science Research Council by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., of Cornell University, achieves 
greater suecess than the preceding summary in the 
Dr. Williams concludes that 
there is widespread activity in behalf of healthy in- 


integration of results. 


promoting faculty members who happen to be Negroes, 
Jews, ete. The most publicized charges involve the al- 
leged anti-Semitie practices of Professor William E. 
Knickerbocker, chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages, College of the City of New York. 
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tergroup relations, but emphasizes that the assump- 
tions and methods used in reducing prejudice have to 
Although he does 


not overestimate the role of research in establishing 


be validated by careful research. 
the desirable form of human relationships, he feels 
that certain problems may best be solved through the 
Both the Williams and the Rose 
surveys belong not only on the shelves, but also on 


research process. 


the desks of all who are concerned with a systematie, 
scientifie approach to contemporary civilization’s sore 
spot, man’s inhumanity to man. Finally, the Purdue 
doctoral dissertation by Melvin D. Davidoff, “A Study 
of Empathy and Correlates of Prejudice toward a 
Minority Group,” derives interesting data as a result 
of a questionnaire given to college and high-school 
students. The conclusions are that “there is a positive 
correlation between attitudes toward Negroes as ex- 
pressed by individuals on an attitudes test and the at- 
titudes individuals attribute to others, when the people 
vhose attitudes are being judged are quite unfamiliar 
as well as when they are familiar”; and that “empathy 
with and attitude toward Negroes are positively cor- 
related” (p. 39). 

A number of suggestive bibliographies are worthy 
of brief mention. “One World in School,” compiled 
hy Louella Miles of the St. Paul Council of Human 
Relations, supplies briefly annotated references on 
prejudice, anti-Semitism, Indians, and other pertinent 
topics, with the major emphasis on the Negro. Ar- 
ranged on a chronological basis, but otherwise con- 
taining similar material,!* is Henry G. Stetler’s “In- 
ter-Group Relations Bibliography.” This listing is 
better suited for quick reference work than is the pre- 
ceding. “We Build Together,” by Charlemae Rollins 
of the Chicago Publie Library, not only presents an 
excellently selected and classified bibliography of writ- 
ings on Negro life and literature for elementary and 
secondary pupils, but also includes a thoughtful intro- 
duectory essay on choosing books. College students 
and teachers will find this booklet worth while consult- 
ing. Still another useful listing is a mimeographed 
bulletin, “Audio-Visual Aids for Democracy,” issued 
by the Anti-Defamation League. This contains short 
annotations of films, film strips, records, and various 
types of literature on intergroup relations. 

Passing note may be taken of a type of publication 
which is outside the immediate scope of the present 
review article. During the past years there has been 
an inerease of books popularizing the concept of 

13 Taking note of considerable ‘‘ overlapping and dupli- 
eation,’’?’ L. Shapiro inquires with good-natured impa- 
tience, ‘‘Isn’t it about time that one of the agencies— 
perhaps the Bureau for Intercultural Edueation—publish 
a fairly complete and annotated bibliography to end all 
bibliographies—at least for six months?’’ See his ‘‘In- 
tergroup Education: Part IV,’’ reprinted from Common 
Ground, Summer, 1946, p. 5. 
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race!* and the cultural contributions of various com- 
ponent American groups. To Ruth Benedict’s “Race : 
Science and Politics,’ Dr. Benedict and Gene Welt- 
fish’s “The Races of Mankind,” and Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph S. Roucek’s “One America” may now be 
added R. A. Schermerhorn’s “These Our People” 
(Boston: Heath, 1949), Ethel J. Alpenfels’ “Sense 
and Nonsense about Race” (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1946), Benedict and Weltfish’s “In Henry’s 
Backyard” (New York: Schuman, 1948), and Edwin 
R. Embree’s “Peoples of the Earth’ (New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1948). 

Evidence is ample that previous attempts to secure 
benevolent intergroup relationships have not sue- 
ceeded to any significant extent. Leaders of the stat- 
ure of Ralph Bunche and Jawaharlal Nehru have 
recently warned of the possible international repereus- 
sions of American disregard of the rights of races 
Pitirim A. Sorokin has 


remarked: “In spite of thousands of daily sermons on 


other than the “Caueasian.” 


Christian love and millions of invocations of the name 
of ‘Our Lord, Jesus,’ in spite of the most powerful 
propaganda against anti-Semitism and other racial 
and religious discrimination, overt Christian altruism 
has shown no tangible inerease, nor have anti-Semi- 
tism and racial and religious tension perceptibly de- 
ereased.”!® As these lines are written (November 13), 
the newspaper reports that George W. Armstrong, 
Sr., whose gift of $50,000,000 for the teaching of 
Christian white supremacy was spurned by the Jeffer- 


son Military College, is redoubling his efforts to pre- 


vent “racial mongrelization.” The only answer would 
seem to be to get there “fustest with the mostest” and 
the bestest. 


the principles of intergroup education, and a more 


rn . . > 
This means a more serious acceptance of 


effective application of the practices on all scholastic 
Many of the 


techniques deseribed in the books and pamphlets dis- 


levels and in the community at large.'® 


cussed in this article are serviceable toward that end. 
Even better ones, especially with regard to co-opera- 
tion by other community agencies, will have to be 
created if this country is to be welded into an har- 
monious whole at peace with the diverse peoples of the 


world. While the school cannot itself perform the 


miracle of intergroup understanding, its role should 


14For a professional anthropologist’s objections to 
oversimplifications and inaccuracies by interculturalists, 
see the critical notes by Carleton S. Coon, professor of 
anthropology at Harvard University, appended to B. G. 
Gallagher’s article in L. Bryson, L. Finkelstein, and R. 
M. Maclver, editors, ‘‘ Approaches to Group Understand- 
ing’’ (New York: Harper, 1947), pp. 458-459, 465. 

15 ‘“ Factors of Altruism and Egoism,’’ Sociology and 
Social Research, Vol. 32, January—February, 1948, p. 678. 

16 Cf., L. Shapiro and A. Finkenberg, SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, 68: 261, October 16, 1948. 
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not be underestimated. Adolf Hitler,’? mutatis mu- 


tandis, was convinced of this fact, and there is con- 
siderable mute testimony of the success of his edu- 
cational campaign. 

All education worthy of the name is intergroup 


education. 
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SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES OF A NEW KIND 


Ir is to be hoped that neither the Jefferson Military 
Academy nor the Southern Methodist University will 
take unction 
gifts on eondition that they practice the worst forms 
of intolerance. That an American institution should 
even be approached with the thought that it can be 
prostituted to ends which are as un-American as any 


unto themselves for refusing to accept 


subversive activity that has been the subject of inquiry 
is demonstration of one of the worst cankers that may 
sap the vitality of the nation. The two educational 
institutions in refusing what may to some appear to 
be bribes to become corrupt do not need to be con- 
eratulated for strength of their collective character; 
they have simply done their duty in upholding one of 
\merica’s cherished ideals. 

It is doubtful whether anyone with as perverted 
blindness as those who wished to use their wealth to 


undermine the morale of this country could have suffi- 
cient clarity of mind to read and digest the following 
statement which was used practically as one of the 
fundamental agreements in support of the recommen- 
dations of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
eation for American Democracy: 


Democracy rests on a belief in the worth and dignity 
of human life, yet democratic nations within a genera- 
tion have had forced upon them two world wars taking 
millions of human lives. Democracy is dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are entitled to an equal chance 
to be free and to seek happiness, yet our society is 
plagued with inequalities, even in so fundamental a right 
as education. Democracy insists on freedom of con- 
science and expression, yet Americans often seek to deny 
this freedom to those who do not agree with the majority 
opinion of the moment. Democracy is designed to pro- 
mote human well-being, yet many thousands of our citi- 
zens continue to live in poverty, disease, hunger, and 
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ignorance. Democracy sets up reason as the final arbiter 
in human relations, yet the appeal to emotions and preju- 
dices is more common and often more effective among us 
than the appeal to reason. 


The donors who sought to promote intolerance and 
to appeal to emotion and prejudice by the misuse of 
their wealth stand condemned by this statement as 
un-American, and it would not be difficult to prove 
that they are also un-Christian. They were engaging 
in subversive activity, no less subversive of the Amer- 
ican way of life because it is different from that to 
which the word “subversive” is usually attached.— 
I, L. K. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
NEA, TO STRENGTHEN THE PROFESSION 


THE Department of Adult Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education, in a conference in Cleve- 
land, October 24-27, emphasized in all the sessions 
action needed to build and strengthen the profession 
of adult education. All of the sessions were “prob- 
lem-solving meetings, with emphasis on diagnosis of 
causes.” There were no technical papers, major ad- 
dresses, or round-table discussions. The principal 
action at the closing session was the approval of a 
recommendation to form one organization in the en- 
tire field of adult education in the United States, and 
resolutions establishing committees to study details 
for such an organization were adopted by the execu- 
tive committees of the two associations and unani- 
mously endorsed by the delegates. Among the more 
than 400 delegates were representatives from 29 
states and Canada. 

A nine-point program was recommended by the 
conference to the Department of Adult Education for 
action in developing adult education in this country 
as follows: 

1, Support and exploration of the field of education for 
] 2. Emphasis cn adult education as an in- 
Aid in pro- 


der people. 
tegral part of the public-school program. 3. 
viding training in all areas of informal education and 
4. Promotion and development 
5. Research in areas of com- 
munity organizations. 6. Preparation of a handbook on 
case studies in.community organizations. 7. Intensified 
co-operative relationships with the UNESCO program, 
with special emphasis on public affairs. 8. Promotion 
if co-operation between social-science-research workers 
and adult educators. 9. Research in parent education. 


} 
Ol 


community leadership. 
of community councils. 


Homer Kempfer, specialist for general adult edu- 
cation and post-high-school education, Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, reported on the findings obtained from 
a survey conducted among all school superintendents 
in communities of 2,500 and above in the United 
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States. Out of more than 2,000 replies he cited the 
following data: 

1. Nearly one half of the superintendents responding 
feel that educational activities for adults and out-of- 
school youth should be entirely free or free except for a 
nominal registration fee. 

2. Fewer than one fifth of the superintendents believe 
that public-school moneys should provide only heat, light, 
and custodial services for adult-education activities. 

3. Approximately one tenth of the superintendents feel 
that educational activities for adults and out-of-school 
youth should not be a responsibility of the public schools. 


BAY PATH SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
BECOMES BAY PATH JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of November 3 by Emma MeCraray, aca- 
demic dean, Bay Path Secretarial Sehool (Long- 
meadow, Mass.), the Massachusetts Board of Col- 
legiate Authority on October 25 “voted to approve 
the certificate of change of name from Bay Path See- 
retarial School to Bay Path Junior College and the 
certificate of change of purpose authorizing the in- 
stitution to grant the degree of associate in science.” 
The Longmeadow school is the second in the state to 
win approval as a junior college since the Board of 
Collegiate Authority, with its rigid standards, was 
established in 1948. The school qualified for the new 
status without the necessity of changing the curricu- 
lum, the teaching staff, or the physical plant. 

The college, with an enrollment of approximately 
160 students, offers two courses of study. One is the 
executive secretarial course that trains candidates for 
key secretarial positions in business and industry; the 
other, the medical secretarial course, the graduates of 
which are eligible to become secretaries in hospitals, 
clinics, doctors’ offices, and city, state, or Federal 
agencies in which such training is required. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL OF HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN VIRGINIA 

THE Medical College of Virginia (Richmond) has 
announced that its new School of Hospital Adminis- 
tration, the first of its kind in the state, will begin 
instruction on January 2, 1950. The school, which 
will admit eight students each year, has as its purpose 
the preparing of men and women for careers in the 
expanding field of hospital administration. The 
course will consist of 18 months of training, the first 
six of which will be given to introductory classroom 
instruction, with opportunity to observe hospital ad- 
ministration and operation. During the 12 months 
following, the course will take the form of an intern- 
ship, part of which will be obtained at the hospital 
division of the college and part in smaller co-operat- 
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ing hospitals. Candidates for admission “must pos- 
baccalaureate degree from an educational in- 


stitution approved by the Medical College and show 
evidence of possessing capability and fitness for work 
in hospital administration.” 

C. P. Cardwell, Jr., director of the hospital di- 
vision of the eollege, under whose general supervision 
ill be operated, will serve as professor of 
inistration. A. J. Howell, 
Memorial Hospital, Franklin 


(Va.), has been named associate 


hospital adn former ad- 


ministrator of Raiford 
professor and di- 
rector of the school, and will be assisted by Carl R. 
Parrish, assistant director of the hospital division, 
who will hold an assistant professorship. Informa- 
tion and application forms may be obtained from Mr. 


Howell at the college. 


1949-50 STUDY PROGRAM OF 
INFORMATION ON WORLD 
AFFAIRS 
Information on World Affairs, 
establishment of which by The Minneapolis Star was 
Mareh 15, 1947, has 


grown in popularity to the extent that the service is 


THE 


THe Program of 


reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
now sponsored by newspapers in five areas of the 
United States, with more than 3,500 teachers using the 
week-by-week study plan. 

The program, which is direeted by J. Edward Ger- 
ald, professor of journalism, the University of Minne- 
sota, under the guidance of Edgar B. Wesley, pro- 
fessor of education at the university, is an annual 
teaching and testing plan on 26 major world topics, 
designed to give high-school pupils “greater insight 
into world problems today” and to help prepare them 
The 1949-50 


program has as its recurrent theme, understanding the 


“for careers of responsible citizenship.” 
Russians and ourselves. It was planned primarily for 
pupils in grades 7 through 12 and for students in the 
first two years of college in the upper Midwest area. 
It is now being used by edueators in 32 states and is 
sponsored, with The Minneapolis Star, by the Denver 
Post, the Des Moines Register, the Toledo Blade, and 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal. 

Complete information regarding the availability of 
the study guide and weekly question sheets may be 
had by writing to: World Affairs, The Minneapolis 


Star, Minneapolis 15. 


THE BICENTENNIAL PRECEPTORSHIPS AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
ACCORDING to a report released by Princeton Uni- 
versity, November 13, ten Bicentennial Preceptorships 
have been established honoring a similar number of 
“distinguished men who shaped the university’s edu- 
cational methods of individual instruction in its early 
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Presidents, trustees, and alumni, they were no} 
founders of our 


years. 
only founders of Prineeton, but 
republic.” 

The preceptorships, funds for which have been mad, 
available through the generosity of alumni, parents, 
and friends, will be comparable in distinction at the 


assistant-professor level to endowed chairs for ful] 


professorships. Tenure will be for three years of 
which one year will be on leave for scholarship. Sal. 
aries will be well above the present level for assistant 
professors, and each preceptor will, in addition, be 
assigned a drawing account of $500 a year for aetua! 
expenses of scholarship or field of investigation, with 
unused balanees carrying over from year to year dur- 
ing the incumbent’s term. 

The program is being initiated to provide “ov 
standing young men the opportunity to advance iy 
both teaching effectiveness and scholarship, thereby 
strengthening the faculty and the quality of under- 
graduate instruction.” Recipients will be chosen from 
the rank of instructor or assistant professor in the 
university or in other institutions by the president of 
the university on the advice of the several depart- 
ments and the Faculty Committee on Appointments 
and Advancements. In commenting on the establish- 
ment of the preceptorships, Harold W. Dodds, presi- 


dent said: 


The critical years in the development of a man as a 
teacher-scholar are the early years between the com- 
pletion of graduate studies and the attainment of con- 
tinuing tenure. This is the assistant-professor level, al 
too often a period of financial stress, heavy schedules, 
and insufficient time for research. Yet on the basis of 
performance in this period the university must decide 
whether a teacher merits the advancement that will bring 
with it permanent tenure and the probability of con- 


tinued promotion. 


The funds alloeated to establish the 10 bicentennial 
preceptorships are expendable and will be exhausted 
after three years. The program calls for the endow- 
ment of this number at a cost of $150,000 each and the 
establishment of others as funds are realized. 

The preceptorships are named for the following 
men: 


Jonathan Dickinson—first president and charter trustee 
of the College of New Jersey. Conducting the first small 
classes in his parsonage, he inaugurated the intimate, 
individual instruction reflected two centuries later in the 
preceptorial method of teaching. 

Jonathan Edwards—third president of Princeton, emi- 
nent philosopher and theologian, whose acceptance of the 
presidency did much to increase the prestige of the 
young college. 

John Witherspoon—sixth president of Princeton, di- 
vine, statesman, teacher, and a signer of the Declaration 


of Independence. Personally and through his students 
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he exerted powerful influence on the shaping of the new 





pation. 
Richard Stockton—Class of 1748, a signer of the Deela- 
ration of Independence and a member of the first class 






to graduate from Princeton. He helped to prevail upon 





John Witherspoon to become president of the college. 





Elias Boudinot—noted Revolutionary statesman and a 





trustee of the college for 49 years. As President of the 





Continental Congress he was largely responsible for bring 





ing that body to Princeton for five months in 1783. 
William Patterson—Class of 1763, 
Jersey, United States Senator, and Justice of the Supreme 





Governor of New 






Court. He was one of the most influential drafters of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Oliver Ellsworth—Class of 1766, Chief 






Justice of the 
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Supreme Court, Senator, Representative, delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, envoy, and minister to France, 
Ellsworth was largely responsible for naming this country 
the ‘‘United States.’’ 
Madison—Class of 1771, ‘‘ Father of the Con- 
stitution’’ and fourth president of the United States. 
He became the first president of the Princeton Alumni 
Association in 1826. 

Philip Freneau—Class of 1771, Poet of the Revolution, 
whose patriotic verse exerted a spiritual influence in the 


James 


War for Independence. 

Philip Lindsley—Class of 1804, prominent educator and 
acting president of Princeton, he developed many edu- 
cational theories still in practice. He was the first to 
introduce student self help in America. 









Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
21: 0. 


ing week ending November 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 






Sankey L. Blanton, dean, School of Religion, Wake 
Forest (N. Car.) College, has been named president, 
Crozer Theological Seminary (Chester, Pa.), to suc- 
ceed Edwin E. Aubrey, whose appointment to a pro- 
fessorship of religious thought, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, beginning in 1949, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 27, 1948. Dr. Blanton will assume 
duties following his resignation from his 










his new 
present post on January 30, 1950. 






Carl C. Compton, dean, Anatolia College (Thes- 
salonika, Greece), will succeed Ernest W. Riggs in the 
presidency, July 1, 1950. Dr. Riggs has served the 
college since 1913. 









Hans Simons, dean, School of Polities, New School 
for Social Research (New York 11), has been elected 
vice-president of the school. In addition to his present 
duties, Dr. Simons will have the responsibility of plan- 
ning and co-ordinating the academic program. 










educa- 





James T. Hamilton, formerly professor of 
tion, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of schools, Vanport (Ore.), 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, January 30, 
1943, will return to the college in January, 1950, as 
director of the summer session and professor-elect of 
Dr. Hamilton will assume the professor- 


ship in July. 








education. 







Edward C. Pomeroy, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent, American International College (Springfield, 
Mass.), has been named assistant to Abel A. Hanson, 












executive officer of the Teachers College section of the 
Han- 
son’s appointment was reported in ScHoon anp So- 
CIETY, June 12,1948. Jean T. 


ment as director of admissions, 


Columbia University Development Plan. Dr. 
Palmer, whose appoint- 
Sarnard College, was 
reported in these columns, October 19, 1946, has been 
named to the newly created post of general secretary, 
with the responsibility of directing the college’s devel- 
opment plan. 


Charles Robért McNaughton, chief of advisement 
and guidance of veterans in Indiana, has been ap- 
education and chair- 


Ball 


pointed assistant professor of 
man of the student advisory 
State Teachers College 


board program, 


(Muneie, Ind.). 


E. E. Evans-Pritchard, professor of anthropology, 
All Souls College, Oxford University, and an authority 
on African sociology and the problems of colonial ad- 
ministration, has been appointed visiting professor of 
anthropology for the winter quarter in the University 
of Chicago. The following members of the faculty, 
having reached the compulsory retirement age of | 
status, November 12: 
Parker Hall Professor of 
Law (after 24 years of service) ; 


years, were given emeritus 


George G. Bogert, James 
Evangeline Colburn, 
School (21 
Charles C. Colby, professor of geography and 
Arthur P. 


36 years); and Friedrich 


librarian and teacher in the Laboratory 
years) ; 
chairman of the department (33 years) ; 
Scott, professor of history 
Wassermann, professor of anatomy (27 years). 


Paul G. Brewster, whose appointment to the staff of 
Shurtlpft College (Alton, Ill.), was reported in ScHoon 
AND Soctry, October 2, 1948, has assumed new duties 
as associate professor of English, Henderson State 
Teachers College (Arkadelphia, Ark.). 













IO 


Madeline Farthing and Wesley W. Walton were re- 
cently appointed to instructorships in the department 
of education, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.). 


William Baziotes, Peter Busa, and Edna Meibohm 
have been appointed to instructorships in the depart- 
ment of art education, New York University. Mr. 
Baziotes is giving a course in contemporary painting; 
Mr. Busa, a course in visual and structural funda- 
mentals of Mrs. Meibohm, courses in 


supervised student teaching, art for students of oceu- 


design; and 


pational therapy, and design in home and community. 


Douglas W. Bryant, assistant librarian and lecturer 
in librarianship, University of California (Berkeley 
1), has been granted a leave of absence, begun on 
November 17, to serve as a United States Foreign 
Service officer in the post of attaché for library affairs 
at the American Embassy in London. As director of 
library service, Mr. Bryant will administer the Amer- 
ican information library in Great Britain for approxi- 


mately two years. 


Robert H. Reid, formerly instructor in the teaching 
ol the social sciences, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, joined the staff of the National Education 
Association in October as special assistant to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, with the responsi- 
bility of developing and executing the program of 
teaching about international relations in American 
schools and of co-operation with schools and teachers 


in other eountries. 


The following persons have been elected to a four- 
year term, beginning January 1, 1950, on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission by joint action of the 
executive committees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators: Sarah C. Caldwell, of Garfield High 
Akron (Ohio); N. D. MeCombs, superin- 
tendent of schools, Des Moines (Iowa); and Lee M. 


Sehool, 


Thurston, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Michigan. Galen Jones, director, division of second- 
ary education, Office of Education, FSA, was reap- 
pointed to the commission for a four-year term by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Members of the commission whose terms expire this 
month are: Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; Paul 
R. Mort, executive director, Institute of Administra- 
tive Research, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and James M. Spinning, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester (N. Y.), and vice-chairman of the com- 


mission. 


At the 35th annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities, held in Chicago, October 31, the 
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following officers were elected: James Creese, presi. 
dent of Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia 
4), president; David A. Lockmiller, president, Univer. 
sity of Chattanooga (Tenn.), vice-president; and 
David D. Henry, president, Wayne University (De. 
troit 1), secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 


A. Blair Knapp, dean of students, Temple University 
(Philadelphia 22), has been appointed national c0- 
ordinator for the annual convention of the Coungj] 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations to be held 
in Atlantie City in March, 1950. 


Philip B. Kravitz, assistant professor of accounting, 
Long Island University, has been appointed vice-chair- 
man, Admissions Committee, New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 


Erick L. Lindman, formerly deputy superintendent 
of public instruction in the State of Washington, has 
assumed new duties as chief of school finance, division 
of school administration, Office of Education, FSA, 
Joseph Burton Vasché, whose appointment as director 
of publications, state department of public instruction, 
was reported in ScHoot aNpD Socrety, September 11, 
1948, has succeeded Mr. Lindman. 


Homer L. Dodge, whose appointment to the presi- 
dency of Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), was 
reported in Scuoon aNnD Society, May 27, 1944, will 
retire, February 1, 1950, according to a report released 
to the press, November 15. Dr. Dodge has asked to be 
relieved of his duties so that he may devote full time 
to the administration of affairs related to the million- 
dollar gift donated to the university by Godfrey 
Lowell Cabot, of Boston, for the support of a pro- 
gram of training in aviation and the construction of 
a science building. A committee, under the chairman- 
ship of William H. Adams, general counsel of the 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, is seeking candi- 
dates for the presidency. If the vacancy is not filled 
by the time Dr. Dodge assumes his new duties, Robert 
D. Guinn, director of admissions and head of the de- 
partment of modern languages, will serve as acting 


president. 


Because of lack of funds, the School of Oceupa- 
tional Health, Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been 
terminated, closing after five years of service. The 
establishment of the school in June, 1944, and the 
appointment of Raymond Hussey as its dean was re- 
ported in ScHoo. anp Society, January 13, 1945. 
Dr. Hussey has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 


Walter Joseph Bower, instructor in mathematics, 
Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.), died, November 
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14, at the age of fifty-five years. Mr. Bower had also 
served as instructor in mathematics in the Irvington 
\. J.) High School. 


Alfred Ernest Stearns, headmaster emeritus, Phillips 
Academy (Andover, Mass.), died, November 15, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Stearns had served as 
teacher (1894-97), Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.), and 
at the academy as registrar (1900-02), vice-principal 


(1902-03), and headmaster (1903-33). 


Mabel Elspeth Dickson, professor of economics, 
Rhode Island State College (Providence), died, No- 
vember 15. Miss Dickson had served the college since 
1929 and in the professorship since 1947. 


Matthew Bach, retired assistant professor of Ger- 
man, Hunter College of the City of New York, died, 
November 18, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Bach, who was born in Brody (Poland), came to the 
United States as a young man and had served as in- 
structor (1911-25), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and assistant professor of German (1925-45), 
Hunter College. 


Ernest E. Cole, former commissioner of education 
for the State of New York, died, November 19, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Cole, who was a 
practicing lawyer, had served as principal (1895- 
1916) in the public schools of Greenwood, Painted 
Post, and Addison (N. Y.); and counsel (1926-28), 
deputy commissioner of education and counsel (1928- 
40), and commissioner of education and president, 
University of the State of New York (1940-42), New 
York State Education Department. 


Arthur Davis Dean, former professor of vocational 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, November 19, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Davis had served as assistant principal (1899- 
1906), Technical High School, Springfield (Mass.) ; 
special supervisor (1906-08) of YMCA schools in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; state director of 
vocational education for New York (1908-16); and 
professor of vocational education (1916—24), Teachers 


College. 


Coming Events 

The New England Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools will hold its 16th annual meeting at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, December 2-3, in co-opera- 
tion with the Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
in New England, New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers, New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers, New England Junior College Coun- 
cil, New England Modern Language Association, and 
New England Unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association of Colleges and Universities. In- 
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teresting programs have been planned for all of the 


sessions. 


Under the sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education, a Conference on the Preparation of Col- 
lege Teachers will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 8-10. The conference has been called 
in response to the widespread interest in the improve- 
ment in preparation of college teachers. The issues 


to be discussed are: recruitment and selection, nature 


of academic preparation, the dissertation, knowledge 


of teaching problems, apprenticeship, and institu- 
tional programs. 


The National Council on Family Relations will hold 
its annual conference at the Hotel Park Sheraton, 
New York 19, December 29-31, with representatives 
of pediatrics, psychiatry, social work, law, religion, 
home economies, education, public health, anthropol- 
ogy, and sociology in attendance. Earl L. Koos, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
is chairman of the program committee. 


slasiadeast) ) LY; L 


BERNARD, WILLIAM. Jailbait!: The Story of Juve- 
nile Delinquency. Pp. 216. Greenberg, Publisher, 201 
East 57th Street, New York 22. 1949. $2.50. 

All case histories cited in these pages are authentic, 
though names, places, and other identifying characteristics 
are generally disguised. It has been written with the co- 
operation of various Federal and state agencies and work- 
ers in the child-welfare field. 

e 


BUSWELL, G. T., AND’ MAURICE L. HARTUNG 
(Editors). Arithmetic 1949. Pp. v+100. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1949. $2.25. 

Papers presented at the Fourth Annual Conference on 
Arithmetic held at the University of Chicago, July 6, 7, 
and 8, 1949. 





BYRD, OLIVER E. (Editor). Health Instruction Year- 
book 1949. Pp. ix+276. Stanford University Press, 
Calif. 1949. $3.50. 

In this yearbook Dr. Byrd widens our horizon and inspires 
us with the broad sweep of achievements in the health 
field. 

« 

CLINCHY, EVERETT R. A Handbook on Human Rela- 
tions. Pp. x+146. Farrar, Straus and Company, New 
York. 1949. $2.00. 

Contains facts on racial and religious differences, as well 
as on the causes, costs, and cure of prejudice. Written for 
use by industrial and labor groups. 

- 


FLAGG, MARION. Musical Learning: A Guide to Child 
Growth. Pp. xi+195. C. C. Birchard and Company, 
385 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 1949. 

Action, the final test of the quality of human living, rests 
on the undergirding values ‘of an accepted philosophy 
Musie as an agency toward human growth shares the need 
for such a guide. 

* 

GARCEAU, OLIVER. The Public Library in the Polit- 
ical Process. Pp. xiv +254. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1949. $3.75. 

A report of the Public Library Inquiry of the Social Sct- 
ence Research Council. 
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GOLDW TER. ROBERT. WITH RENE D’HARNON- surveys in fourteen countries and territories; a UNESCO 
(O)I RTI (Cc l rator . Vode Tr Art wn Your Lif . publication. y 
strated. The Museum of Modern Art, New + EDW j 
Iilust: i. The Museum 0 odern Ar V ROBINSON, DWIGHT EDWARDS. Collective Bargain. 


949, ' . ? J 
plays an important part in shaping the world ing and Market Control um the Ne Ww i ork Coat and Suit 
Sensitive to the conditions of the modern Industry. Pp. viii+248. Columbia University Pregs 

r insformed and remade much of the outward New York. 1949. $3.50. ’ 

i ahs After summing up the key problems and main historica] 
s phases of bargaining in the industry, the author presents 
, , Og Pe, . , step-by-step accounts of the NRA period and its aftermath 
Exchange of Social VW elfare Personnel: and of the Federal Trade Commission’s action under the 
Technical Assistance for Social Progress No. 1. Pp. anti-trust laws against employers’ organizations and unions 

, alike. 


112. Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. ‘ 


na 


ix + 
SU cents. 7 , ‘OT AT I r _ * : 
A UN publication prepared at the request of the Eco- VAN ASSENDERP, ANDRE L. ‘* Inquiry into the 
nomic and Social Council and its Social Commission, in Feasibility of Establishing a Wool Scouring Plant jn 
the Department of Social Affairs at Lake Success. New Orleans.’’ Publication No. 4. Pp. 37. Division 
* of Economic and Business Research, Tulane University, 

JONES. VINCENT. Musie Education in the College. ae ponorengen La. eh ni ; ee ‘ ; 

1 99 oe Ore ‘ one 206.0 1is study was undertaken in the face of rather graye 
Pp. 220. C. C. Bire hard and Company, 385 Columbus deficiencies in statistical material on very pertinent points, 
Avenue, Boston 16. 1949. Heavy demands, therefcre, were made upon the time and 
Since musicians are especially inclined to teach their art co-operative spirit of many individual firms and authorities, 
in a traditional fashion, there appeared to be some excuse 
for writing a book in which music pedagogy might be di- e 
rectl ‘elated to gener: ~ducational principles, says the r YNT re 7 7 : ao athtiits 
SEEay SEVERN Ce: GUNTER RORIERER NL. Gem ee WARREN, GERALD E. ‘‘Economie Feasibility of 

e Leather Tanning in New Orleans. Publication No. 8, 
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Intramural and Recreational Sports for Men and Re: ’ pte e 
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omen. p. XU+d325, A, 8. Barnes and Company, secondary, in an attempt to determine economic feasibility 
New York. 1949. $3.00. of locating a tanning facility in New Orleans. 
The function of edu in relation to recreational in- e 
terests is to help people learn to cultivate leisure-time 
ts and to develop skill in pursuing those interests. Yearbook 1949: The Evaluation of Student Teaching, 
» Pp. 190. The Association of Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 1949. $1.50. 
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ance in Junior High Schools.’’ Curriculum Bulletin 
Vo. 4. Pp. vii+120. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949. 
This manual is based on guidance practices which have 
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NEWKIRK, LOUIS V., AND HEROLD C. HUNT. college retirement plans 
‘Training Young Hands for Modern Living.’’ Cur- 
lum Brochure No. 1. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Board offers 
of Edueation, Chicago. 1949. 
This presents a host of colorful, realistic activities that . 
are suitable for children to carry out in their homes. It Individual Life Insurance 
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